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Foreword 


Richard Henton believes that a preparation for interior designing has to include more than me- 
chanical renditions of ideas and solutions which are cloaked in the technical mannerisms that have 
meaning only to the members of the profession. Quick-Sketch allows the designer to present more 
personal and spontaneous expression. The client receives more directly the visual concept of what the 
end result may be. 

The Quick-Sketch graphics technique has been developed, tested and refined over a lengthy period 
of time as a tool for the interior designer and for the preparation of students for entrance into the 
profession. This procedure facilitates on-going communication with the client during the initial planning 
stages and at critical intervals during the course of a project. The client is provided with a direct, 
accurate, yet expressive view of the designers feelings and intentions. 

In practice the Quick-Sketch book is intended as a supplement to blueprints, plans and elevations, 
and the other visual presentations. These are not always fully understood by the people who have solicited 
the services of a designer. 

The fundamentals of perspective drawing are not ignored. This device has had a long history of 
success as a means of creating an illusion of three-dimensional space on a flat two-dimensional surface. 
In the Quick-Sketch technique there is a selection of important, yet easily applicable rules of perspective. 
These rules have then been applied systematically to offer the learner a road to follow in stages to acquire 
the facility expected from the student or the experienced designer. Individual designers can then build 
upon this base as their professional activities become more demanding. 

As presented the Quick-Sketch technique for interior designers has direct application for the 
preparation of individuals in other areas of the visual arts including architecture, graphic design and the 
general art areas. Having observed successful achievements of students working under this approach I 
believe that this book makes an important contribution to the improvement of interior design education. 


Reid Hastie 
Professor of Art 
Texas Tech University 
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Preface 


It has been noted by numerous researchers (e.g., Gottschalk, 1971; Andrasko, 1973; Zipper, 1977; 
Stanbaugh, 1978; Tidmore, 1978) that in the rapidly expanding field of interior design there is a need 
for new innovations and research related to interior design education and current presentation practices. 
Quick-Sketch, as described in this book, represents such an innovation. 

Quick-Sketch has evolved over a period of several years in which more than 2,000 students at all 
levels, including both high school and college as well as professional designers, have been trained in the 
technique. It has been found useful to support curricula in programs of architecture, art, and home 
economics where interior design professionals are being trained. It serves as a skill by which designers 
can, quickly and accurately transform a vision from the abstract to reality and communicate that vision 
to builder or client. 

One major advantage of using quick-sketch as a presentation technique lies in its ease of mastery. 
Beginning interior design students who have had no experience in drawing or design can become adept 
at the skill. A systematic process involving a step by step plan provides the basis for the evolution of a 
sketch depicting an interior space. No T-squares, triangles, or other tools are needed—only pencil and 
paper. With the use of quick-sketch it becomes possible to represent an idea regarding the design of an 
interior on site within 1—5 minutes. Students find it not only challenging to learn, but fun to do. The 
book brings with it no guarantee that its readers will become experts in Quick-Sketch; but with a lot of 
practice, there is that probability. 
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Historical Antecedents 
to Quick-Sketch 


Presentation graphics have been used by architects and artists since long before the interior design 
profession began in 18th century England. One of the earliest references to graphics was by Vitruvius, 
a Roman architect and engineer of the Ist century Bc. In lising an architect’s qualifications, Vitruvius 
indicated a knowledge of drawing to be essential in order to sketch the appearance of work being proposed 
(Morgan, 1950). Few actual examples of historical architectural drawings are available, however, since 
early work which served as a communicator of design was considered to be important and therefore was 
not preserved (Pile, 1967). Pregracke (1971) reported that excavations of the ruins of Pompeii revealed 
murals showing examples of the ancient use of perspective graphics. Although no visual proof exist, it 
seems likely that carefully designed structures such as the bath of Caracalla and the Parthenon must 
have been planned with the use of some graphic directives drawn in advance. 

The presentation graphics of architectural interiors as we know it today began during the Renais- 
sance. Artist-architects of this period such as Alberti, Peruzzi, Bramante, The Sangallos, da Vinci, and 
Michelangelo created both design studies and presentation graphics (Preece, 1960a, p. 11). According 
to Pile (1967), most drawings made prior to the actual completion of a building were likely to be of an 
informal nature. ‘“‘Plans, elevations, and sections of the modest sort that a modern architect would 
describe as ‘preliminaries’ served for the building of major projects” (Pile, 1967, p. 8). 

Soon after printing became readily available, the illustration of architecture in a form that could 
be preserved became important. At this time the formal, detailed engraving or woodcut of a building 
served the purpose of making available representations of beautiful, famous, or exciting buildings. These 
engravings gave architects and designers information on historic and contemporary buildings which exists 
today in photographic illustrations of books and magazines (Pile, 1967). 

The 17th, 18, and 19th centuries saw a gradual development of architectural sketches and presen- 
tation graphics in France, England, and the United States. With the advent of formal architectural 
education during the early 20th century, realistic drawings by architects finally became a major profes- 
sional activity. Pile states: 


Since the student almost never had a chance to build, he had to be content to draw. His drawings had 
to be made to come as close as possible to the reality of an actual building since they were all that the 
architectural student (and his teachers) were destined to see. This curious situation led to the devel- 
opment of the special language of ‘rendering’ as the foremost skill of the trained architect. Its incidental 
value as a device for showing a planned project to a client has made it an indispensable part of design 
practice (Pile, 1967, p. 9). 


Pregracke (1971) further suggests that with the emphasis on graphics at the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
and the innumerable schools that came to imitate its teaching methods, graphics reached the height of 
popularity as an art. Realistic, elaborate, and very detailed graphics of interiors and exteriors were the 
style. Following this, however, as a reaction against the techniques stressed by the Ecole des Beaux Arts, 
graphics disappeared from architectural schools. Sternly technical working drawings called “blueprints” 
replaced the previous dependence on realistic drawing. 

It was only through the work of the pioneer modernists of architecture that graphics were brought 
back into use. Four men Walter Gropius, Le Corbusier, Mies Van der Rohe, and Frank Lloyd Wright, 
are widely recognized as the inventors of modern architecture. Of these four, three produced drawings 
«that are superbly expressive of their point of view and that have often exerted influence quite 


comparable to their executed work” (Pile, 1967, pp. 22, 23). Associate editor of Progressive Architecture, 
Ilse Meisner Reese states: 


Le Corbusier’s sketches, many of which were distributed widely in his early publications, did more to 
further the cause of modern architecture than did any of his completed buildings. His sketches were the 
tools of the architectural revolution. They were not representational renderings of the Beaux Arts type, 
but spontaneous architectural theories. The fact Le Corbusier made such a large number of interior 
drawings makes it clear that he was always fully concerned with the internal space of buildings seeing 
it as equal in importance to the external form (Reese, 1961, p. 135); 


Although most of Frank Lloyd Wright’s drawings are of exterior masses, his work as well as his 
writing made it clear that interior space is a vital part of architecture. The few interior drawings that 
are available show that Wright was a master draftsman who maintained an interest in direct expression 
on paper all his life. His illustrations are superbly perfect in detail, as well as communication of space 
(Pile, 1967). 

In still another style of drawing, the expressive sparse pencil sketches of Mies Van der Rohe serve 
as graphic representations of the absolute simplicity of his architecture (Reese, 1961). Mies developed 
an architectural philosophy of spaces but by light and often transparent places. His interiors and exteriors 
were not really separate in any but a technical sense and thus the interior graphics were fully as important 
as those of the exteriors (Pile, 1967). 

In more recent times, two methods of representation of building interiors have come into general 
use. One method used by independent architects or smaller architectural firms, depends on the person- 
alized sketches of the individual designer. The other method reflects a mistrust of the accuracy of 
perspective drawing and depends largely on the use of models and photography for truly realistic inter- 
pretations of interior spaces. 

Models of this type involve problems regarding cost, bulk, difficulty of transportation, and near 
impossibility of reproduction. In addition, presentations of this nature tend to promote the anonymity 
often desired by large architectural organizations in that designs produced by such firms are the result 
of a homogeneous group effort. Drawing is a highly individualistic means of communication, through 
which one can recognize individual style as easily as a voice or face. Since the architectural organization 
tends to resist identification of the work of an individual designer, the method of representation through 
drawing is avoided; if a drawing is needed, large firms usually employ specialized graphic artists whose 
style cannot be identified as the work of any one firm. Pile (1967) states: 


Such specialists tend to develop a highly perfected technique and, in recent years, usually emphasize 
detail and precision, striving, it seems, to do even more than a photograph can. It is not surprising that 
such drawings usually have an impersonal quality that can convey the work of many different creative 
people equally effectively (p. 47). 


The work of the best professional graphic artists is ideally suited to the selling of a design to a 
client who will like the graphics better than the building. However, ‘“. . . most designers and architects 
will be drawn to the more rough and ambiguous drawings that come from the hands of the actual 
designer and tell us more about the nature of this thought” (Pile, 1967, p. 4). 

While interior graphics as they are known today were developed by architects through architecture, 
the profession of interior design was growing past the days of the “decorator.’’ Many new and challenging 
opportunities currently existent were unheard of just a few years ago. Today, architectural firms are 
establishing interior design departments within their own organizations. “This simultaneously strengthens 
the union between the top disciplines and creates ever expanding career opportunities for graduates of 
interior design schools” (Friedman, 1970, p. 12). 


Why Quick-Sketch? 


Professionals and students of interior design are constantly searching for different and more effective 
ways to present ideas. One author explains it this way: 


As one learns how to observe, see, relate to, and remember his surroundings, more importance should 
be placed on graphically recording images of objects observed. The quickest, nonphotographic approach 
in this direction revolves around one’s ability to sketch. Sketching, unlike the formal structure of 
rendering, is a fast, loose graphic description of objects, landscape, people and things relative to com- 
mericial ventures . . . (Leach, 1978, p. 67). 


The professional interior designer usually is faced with the situation of not being able to see his 
finished product. This is true especially of the student of interior design. To “sell’’ a design either to a 
client or a teacher, the designer must be able to present ideas in a comprehensible form. “Honest and 
expressive drawing remains the flexible and practical means to this end” (Pile, 1967, p. 19). 

In the fast-paced world of today, the interior designer must be able to communicate ideas as quickly 
as possible for the most efficient use of the client’s time as well as one’s own. A quick-sketch ability 
expedites presentations and allows for decision making and adaptive changes during the planning stages 
of the design. The client who may be confused by technical blueprints is better able to see with the quick- 
sketch if the design meets with approval without delay or indecision. Through the quick-sketch technique, 
the designer provides the client with a glimpse of reality. Merely the ability to sketch quickly, however, 
is not sufficient. John Pile, editor of Drawings of Architectural Interiors, states: 


Accuracy, neatness, precision, individual style, all have their attractions but it becomes clear that none 
of these guarantees a fine drawing. The best statement. . . about the qualities of a drawing is simply 
that the best drawings are those which are the most expressive. This is a different matter from being 
most realistic or most seductive or most fashionable. An expressive drawing makes one feel the designer’s 
intention, his purpose in the space he has envisioned and so makes it possible to feel that one has a 
share in his vision. It is probably for this reason that the less formal, more sketchy drawings are often 
the most successful; they convey a direct feeling of the designer’s intention which is often lost in a 
formal and perfect rendering which may be more accurate and complete in its detail (Pile, 1967, p. 5). 


It is necessary, therefore, that interior design students develop the ability to sketch quickly, accurately, 
and expressively. It should be noted that individuals are now required to exhibit their quick-sketch 
proficiency in a sketch problem as part of an examination to qualify for accreditation in the American 
Society of Interior Designers (ASID). 

Often, drawing and graphic techniques are taught through the use of perspective charts (i.e., 
accurate frameworks of mathematically determined points upon which many different perspective so- 
lutions are possible) as mechanical rules.of perspective. Straightedges, French curves, T-squares, and 
other drafting equipment used in these methods restrict the designer to an accurate technical presentation 
which lack the expressiveness of a simple, quick-sketch graphic. 


Learning to Sketch 
a Freehand Floorplan 


The floorplan represents horizontal space, defines perimeters, positions the furnishings in relation 
to the enclosed space without recognizing the variables of height (see Illustration 1). The primary purpose 
of the floorplan is to communicate placement of furnishings in a given space, and by using the floorplan 
as a tool for the design process, a true representation of space can be obtained and communicated easily 
to others. In order to utilize the floorplan as a design tool to the greatest extent, it must be quick, easy, 
and representative of the actual space to be sketched. The freehand floorplan technique can be an effective 
method of presentation and it is by far the quickest and most flexible. It is also manageable in an on-the- 


job situation where media and equipment are limited. 


Illustration 1: Example of a freehand floorplan 
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An important aspect in sketching a freehand floorplan is Scale. The most common Scale used on 
floorplans is %4 inch equals 1 foot (Scale: 4” = 1’). This means that every 4%” on the floorplan represents 
one foot of actual space. An Architectural Scale facilitates measuring to scale, but for the purpose of 
sketching freehand floorplans it is only used to measure the inside perimeter of the plan. Since the sizes 
of the furnishings must be represented accurately in the space it is mandatory that the unit (Scale: 
%4’” = 1’) be memorized in order to save time. 

Knowledge of the basic Architectural symbols is also essential in sketching freehand floorplans 
since there is a logical relationship between the symbol and what it represents. The sketching of the 
freehand floorplans depends on the individual’s ability to draw on a storehouse of these symbols (see 
Illustration 2). 


Illustration 2: Some of the basic architectural symbols used in sketching 
freehand floorplans 
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Utilizing the Floorplan 
in Quick-Sketch 


The floorplan plays a very important role in interior quick-sketch graphics. Accordingly, Faulkner 
cites the schematic diagram as one of the basic types of drawing to indicate space. She describes the 
schematic diagram as a: 


. . . freehand drawing of circular or free-form shapes. It roughly outlines different space uses. In their 
proportion to each other, the shapes show relative size and importance of each area and of the activities 
that will take place there. 

The advantage of the diagram is that it can be reworked many times, with much adjustment of spaces, 
zones, and relationships. After these initial decisions have been made, the process of organizing space 
can begin in earnest (Faulkner, 1979, p. 34). 


It is in support of this philosophy that the floorplan and its relationship to interior graphics be 
explored at this time. Illustration 5 shows how to develop the floorplan into a two-point perspective of 
a room interior. This procedure should be studied diligently before going on to illustration 6 which is a 
procedure in sketching a room with furniture to completion. Illustration 6 provides a good example of 
how quick-sketch is used by professional interior designers to clarify ideas, usually of small areas of a 
room. Therefore, the representation of an entire room and every detail within it is unnecessary. By 
determining a small area of focus upon an important detail, the designer cuts the time needed for 
production on a quick-sketch and eliminates many possibilities for distorted images in the sketch. After 
determining the area of focus, one should keep the eye level (EL) low (slightly below the mid point on 
the true height corner (THC). This will prevent a distorted, elongated, or tilted look in the sketch. 
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Understanding and Learning the 
Interior Quick-Sketch 
Graphic Technique 


The techniques of quick-sketch graphics have been indicated by practicing professional interior 
designers to be important tools in communicating with clients. Interior design curricula often place 
emphasis upon student practice in the production of formal color renderings. However, in present-day 
practice, the interior designer uses full-scale graphics only for formal presentations on large accounts. 
For the planning stages of a design and in presentation for standard accounts, the designer uses quick- 
sketches to facilitate the delineation of ideas before they escape and for the explanation of ideas to 
clientele. 

The quick-sketch technique has been designed for use in the instruction of quick-sketch techniques 
for beginning interior design students. Assuming the absense of any formal training in perspective or 
free-hand drawing among such students, a brief introduction to the basic rules of perspective and their 
application to the drawing of furniture and rooms have been included. Shading and value techniques, 
and the use of proper directional pencil strokes are also discussed. Illustrations present to the student the 
full scope of the technique including all the procedures and exercises which the student will follow in the 
development of quick-sketch skills. 

A student completing the exercises in this book is not expected to be an expert in the technique of 
quick-sketching, although this is a possibility. Expertise will come through continuing practice. As an 
immediate reward to the student, quick-sketch skills will aid in the communication of ideas between the 
student and instructors in future interior design courses. The student may expect, through practice, to 
develop his/her quick-sketching skills to the point that they will be useful in professional interior design 
practice. 


A Beginning 

Perspective is a method of drawing in which the illusion of three-dimensional space and volume is 
created on a flat surface. One person has called perspective a lie, and it is. For want of better words, it 
is a “lie” or a “trick” to the eye. Through perspective, we “trick” the eye into seeing three dimensional 
space on a flat surface. To understand and use perspective correctly in quick-sketching, a knowledge of 
the meanings of certain terms must be gained. These terms will be introduced in conjunction with visual 
examples illustrated in this book. 
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Illustration 7: EL (Eye Level) is line parallel to the FL (Floor Line), and SP 
(Station Point) is where person is standing in the room 


O) EL (Eye Level) 


SP (Station Point) FL (Floor Line) 


Inside a room the EL would be the height of the eye of the observer above the floor (see Illustration 
8). This height does not change if the observer merely looks downward or upward. To change the eye 
level, the observer may change his/her position by either sitting, standing, or climbing a ladder. However, 
most interior quick-sketches are illustrated from a standing position. 


Illustration 8: Eye level in an interior 
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Illustration 9: VP (Vanishing Point), L (Left), R (Right), points at which lines 
converge on the EL (Eye Level line) 


THC 


A common perspective method or representing an interior is the two-point perspective. Two-point 
perspective is often used when drawing a small area of focus in a room. In this method the object is 
placed at an angle to the observer, with one edge of the object closest to the observer. Thus we have two- 


point perspective. 


Illustration 10: Two point— change of view. The VPS remain the same 
whether object is above or below the EL 
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With the observer and his/her EL stationary, the object may be placed above, even with, or below 
EL. The VP for an object which lies parallel to the observer will remain in the same position on the EL 
for each case (i.e., above, even, below). Although this technique is primarily concerned with introducing 
rules of linear perspective, it is necessary to mention at this time that curvilinear perspective does exist. 
Representing circular objects in perspective is facilitated by the use of the ellipse. Since round objects 
may be sketched inside a box-like shape, this technique will restrict itself to the sketching of boxes in 


a two-point perspective. 


illustration 11: Two-point example: opposite sides of a box are similar 
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A box has six sides of which opposite sides are similar and parallel to each other. In sketching the 
edges of these opposite sides in a two-point perspective, the previously mentioned rules pertaining to VPS 
must be remembered. One set of parallel lines will be vertical and each of the other two sets will be 
sketched to the VPS. 


Common Mistakes Made in Sketching the Boxes to Be Used in Interior Quick-Sketch Graphics 


The box is a basic, simple form which can be used in beginning freehand practice without any 
guides such as VPS or horizons. Through practice in sketching boxes, common mistakes may be noted. 
By recognizing these mistakes, you will be able to avoid them in future sketches. 
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Mistake 1, nearest angle less than 90 degrees (see Illustration 12), is extremely important and 
common to the area of interior graphics. The tilted view gives the appearance of looking through a 
“wide-angle” camera lens, presenting a distortion which is quite distracting to the observer. One method 
of prevention is imagining the EL and the VPS as being lower and closer to the object. 


Illustration 12: Common Mistake 1 
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Closest Angle Less Than 90° 


Mistake 2, VPS not on the EL line (see Illustration 13), may be checked by extending the sides of 
the box to find the VPS and the EL line. 


Illustration 13: Common Mistake 2 


VPS Are Not on the EL Line 
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Illustration 14: Procedure in illustrating a box 
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illustration 15: To prevent distortion stay within the ‘Cone of Vision” (CV) 


As was mentioned previously, Mistake 1, making the nearest angle less than 90 degrees, will produce 
a tilted or warped view. This distortion may be prevented through the use of a “cone of vision.” The 
diameter of this cone will be the same as the distance between the two vanishing points. 
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It is at this time that it is necessary to reintroduce the role of the floor plan in interior quick-sketch. 
The floorplan provides a base on which to place or arrange pieces of furniture and to prevent these pieces 
from appearing as if they are floating in mid-air. It also gives a reference point as to where the view 
could best be illustrated. This is necessary to establish the station point (SP) and the true height corner 
(THC). The floorplan is also important because it relates the room contents and its functional aspects 
to the designer who in turn is able to illustrate the finished product. To facilitate understanding of the 


floorplan, notations should be made to clarify the two-dimensional furnishings as indicated in Illustration 
18 and 19. 


llustration 18: ‘‘Ghost’’ on the floor area 
THC 
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All of the lines for the ‘‘Ghost’’ are parallel convergent 
to the vanishing:points and the other lines are vertical. 
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In presenting the interior of a room, the placement of the furniture is of utmost importance. By 
sketching in the “ghosts” (shapes of the furniture) in perspective on the floor area first, there will be 
little chance of the objects seemingly occupying the same space at the same time. The corners of these 
“ghosts” can then be extended vertically to the proper height using the EL and the THC as a measuring 
aid. 


Illustration 19: Boxes added above the ‘“‘ghosts’’ 


Approximately the mid- 


LVP point of the THC RVP 


Jae 


The tops of the verticals are drawn (parallel 
convergent) to the appropriate VP, 

resulting in completed three-dimensional objects 
placed in proper relationship to one another. 
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Proper directional strokes with the pencil, colored pencils (the points should be dull or rounded) 
and felt tip pens should serve as adequate value shading for most quick-sketch interior graphics. The 
student may use directional strokes to enhance the expressiveness of the graphic (i.e., communicating 
the “feeling” of the room). The variety of strokes is generally unlimited but most strokes are sketched 
vertically and/or in the direction of the vanishing points as is indicated in Illustration 20. The use of 
directional strokes may be expanded by using the sides of the pencil lead and the broad side of the felt 


tip pen. 


Illustration 20: Example of directional strokes in an interior graphic 
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By changing directions of these basic strokes, the student can 
produce a three-dimensional feeling in a few quick movements 
as is illustrated in Illustration 21. 
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Textures and patterns may be used to build tones, replacing smooth shading. Quick-sketches may 
be produced more quickly by indicating texture in small, shaded areas, eliminating excessive, time- 
consuming shading and producing a clearer, more expressive illustration. Well-lighted areas (i.e., tops 
of objects) may be left without textures or patterns. This will emphasize the light areas and allow a 
greater range of tones in the sketch. Light areas may be enhanced further by shading the areas behind 


them. Tonal patterns of light and dark are important to the heightening of a three-dimensional effect in 
quick-sketches. 


Ilustration 21: Example of directional strokes and variegated tonal 


qualities in an interior graphic 
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If using a pencil, colored pencils or felt tip pens use the wide side to 
illustrate the larger areas (i.e., walls, draperies, floors, etc.). Generally 
any of the three medias will produce many different effects without having 
to add detail to the object or surface (i.e., wood grain on walls or pieces 
of furniture). 
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Simple, basic forms are best when first illustrating the use of light, shade, and shadow. For the 
purposes of the interior design student, indoor shading is most important. Indoor light gives soft edges 
to shadows which may be indicated by diffusion of the shading. The position of the light source is 
important in determining the placement of shades and shadows and should be considered prior to shading 
an interior graphic. Cast shadows should extend from the base of the object in a direction away from the 
light source conforming to the contour and texture of the surface on which it falls (see Illustration 22). 


Illustration 22: Example of the basic shaded forms in interior graphics 
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Note to instructor: ‘‘If’’ students are having difficulty with shading you may wish 
to have them do these two suggested exercises. It might be necessary to have 
them do several different ones. Prior to beginning these exercises, a collection 
should be made of black and white magazine photographs of rooms. 


Suggested Exercise 1: Go to a Lighting Table or an accessible window 
Surface to do this exercise. Use pencil. This exercise is to represent shades 
and shadows and to eliminate over-concern with correct representation of 
perspective, by TRACING a black and white magazine photograph and 


reproducing its lights and darks as quickly as possible. When finished, have 
instructor check your work. 


Suggested Exercise 2: Use pencil. This exercise is not a tracing (as Exercise 
1), but a freehand quick-sketch of a room from a black and white magazine 
photograph, including as many details as possible. Take great care (but 


quickly) in reproducing the shades, shadows, and the textures. When finished, 
have instructor check your work. 


Again, the floorplan plays an important part in furthering the idea of a “glimpse” of the room, 
since it becomes necessary to leave more and more out of the interior quick-sketch graphic. The floorplan 
is used to indicate the Floor Vignette (FV), its purpose is similar to what the Cone of Vision does in the 
interior quick-sketch graphic (see Illustration 23). A method of forcing oneself to produce a “smaller” 
graphic is to block off very lightly a smaller rectangle within the edges of the paper. The graphic produced 
within this smaller rectangle and not extending to the paper’s edge will have a vignette effect (i.e., a 
picture with no definite border, shading off gradually to the edges) (See Illustration 24). 
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illustration 23: Floor Vignette (FV) 
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Illustration 24: Quick-sketch area of focus within a smaller rectangle 
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Illustration 25: Finished quick-sketch of illustration 24 
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Illustration 26: That Floor Lines (FL) go to the VPS and should not curve 
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Illustration 27: That the ghosts are parallel convergent to the FL and to the 
VPS 


illustration 28: To use the distance (height) between the EL and the bottom 
of the THC as a point of reference since most furniture heights in quick- 
sketch will be below the EL 


That the tops of the furniture are parallel convergent (to the VPS) and are 
parallel convergent to the ghosts 
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The remaining exercises will “all” be sketched with colored pencils and felt tip pens, and with more 
and more practice the time required for each quick-sketch should come closer and closer to the ideal 5 
minutes. Details which may be difficult to duplicate should be deleted. Seek to give the “feel” of the 
room area. To develop the ability to give an area a “feel,” it is necessary to learn to control the media 
in representing shades, shapes, and textures. The time comes to begin to loosen up in the use of the 


pencils and felt tip pens and make quicker, less detailed sketches. A sketch such as Illustration 29 should 
be completed in no more than 15 minutes. 


Illustration 29: Fifteen minute interior quick-sketch graphic 
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Note the directional quality of the strokes used in shading 

and the trailing of these strokes, much like a controlled 
scribble, as shown in the shadow below the chair. Shapes 
such as the lamp to the left are indicated by a silhouetting 
effect, while the world globe is left incomplete. Few details 

of the bookcase are given in the background, but its presence 
is felt. With the colored pencils and the felt tip pens there 
should be very few hard outlines found here since shading has 
become all-important. 
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EXAMPLE OF EXERCISE 10 
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EXAMPLE OF EXERCISE 12 
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EXAMPLE OF EXERCISE 14 
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Illustrations 30, 31 and 32 are examples of how the quick-sketch technique can be used to add 
necessary detail or to emphasize a certain feature within the interior space. 


Illustration 30: Example of floorplan and interior quick-sketch graphic with 
wooden beams 
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Illustration 31: Example of floorplan and int 
er 
wallpaper p ior quick-sketch graphic with 


THC 
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In this example, the striped wallpaper was important enough to the 
treatment of the room to justify its inclusion in the sketch. However, 
the stripe was kept to a minimum as it could overpower the importance 


of the other furnishings. 
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illustration 32: Example of floorplan and interior quick-sketch graphic with 
super graphics as a wall treatment 
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Note that the SP has been moved in closer to the THC. If the FV 

and the CV had not been used, the chest (on the right side), the chair 
(on the left side) and the table in foreground would have resulted 

in Common Mistake 1. 
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How to Use Quick-Sketch to 
Illustrate Historic Furnishings 


Although current trends in furniture lead to more contemporary straight line design, historic fur- 
nishings are still in great demand and the student designer should be aware of these types of furnishings. 
Not only will the student be required to know specific types and styles of historic furnishings they will 
need to know how to use these with contemporary furnishings such as is illustrated in Illustration 33. 


Ilustration 33: Historic furnishings used with contemporary furnishings in 
an interior quick-sketch graphic 
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Note that the THC has been moved slightly to the 
right to allow more space on the page for the sketch. 
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Some of the typical historic furnishings characteristics that are used in interior quick-sketch graphics 
are: 
Seventeenth Century English—Double Bonnets, Melon-Bulbs, S-Curves Spiral Legs, Trumpet 
Legs, and the X-Stretchers. 
Eighteenth Century English—Ball and Claw feet, Broken Pediments with the Cyma Curves, Ca- 
briole Legs, Pierced Splat Backs, Ribbon Backs, Shell Motifs, Shield Backs, Splat Backs, Turned 
Legs, and the Vase Backs. 
Eighteenth Century French—Ornate Cabriole Legs, Curved Scroll Fronts, Fluted Legs, and Shaped 
Backs. 
Nineteenth Century French—Greek Klismos Chairs. 
In order to sensitize the student designer to various character factors of historic furnishings characteristics 
the old technical drawing concept of two and three view drawings along with a pictorial sketch of a 
furniture piece should be implemented here. 


Illustration 34: Two-view drawing with pictorial sketch (to be used for 
round pieces) 


Top View 


Pictorial View 


Front View 
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Illustration 35: Three-view drawing with pictorial sketch 


Approximately a 
ae 45° Angle 


ae: 


Side View 


Top 
View 


Front 
View 


Pictorial View 
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Note to instructor: You may wish to continue the two-and-three view exercises 
until the student has developed his/her progress of awareness of the historic 
furnishings characteristics and can still produce a quick-sketch interior graphic 
in about 5 minutes. These exercises should be used as warm-ups for each 
additional interior graphic until you feel that the student no longer needs the 
exercise for their development. 
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Note to instructor: You may want to expand this section on historic furnishings 


to include other characteristics depending on the progress and development of 
the students. 


Even with the successful completion of the exercises included in this book, the student of interior 
design will not be an expert in the area of quick-sketch. As several professional interior designers have 


put it, the best way to learn to use the quick-sketch effectively is through “PRACTICE, OT 
PRACTICE.” 
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